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EARS ago a breakfast was given br 
Mrs. May Wright Sewell, a woma a 
of the broadest civic pride, w:o 
did so much for Indianapolis, ard 
gathered about her not only the! 
best minds of the state, but of tho, 
country. The guest of honor was 
Mrs. Sarah T. Bolton, the aged 
poet. She sat at the right of her 
hostess, a survivor of the sincerely 
cultured generation to which she 

belonged, her intellectual face prightened with happiness, 

a most stately and picturesque figure in her stiff brocade 

gown and fine laces. She was on that ocoasion the center 

of a brilliant and admiring group of women writers— 

Mary Judah, Gertrude Garrison, then on the staff-of the 

Indianapolis Herald; Mary Dean, Mrs. Jordon of Rich- 

mond and others. i a 
The aged woman had not survived her fame. Her 

song, “Paddle Your Own Canoe,” was still remembered, 
and to her fine manners were added the grace that came 
from contact with cultivated society, which she had en- 
joyed at its best during her residence in Washington 
end in Europe, where her husband had held a post in 
the consular service. 

She had ceased her literary labor, but, still remem- 
bered, she was living pleasantly at her home, “The 
Beeches," near Indianapolis, among friends and neigh- 
bora who had never ceased to pay her the respect which 
was her due. 

Among the best known and remembered of the 
earlier writers was Susan Elston Wallace. Some verses, 
“The Patter of Little Feet,” brought her into notice, 
end so widely quoted were they that they finally be- 
came to her almost more of an annoyance than a pleas- 
ure. A paper contributed to Harper's Magazine, in 
which the verses also appeared, dealing with the tribula- 
tions of literary life, proved her to be, also, a clever 
writer of prose. She was fortunate in her environment 
elways—in her home life, in her marriage to a man 
in whose pursuits she sympathized fully and who en- 
ffouraged and appreciated her. 

“During the residence of Gen. Wallace in New Mexico 
she contributed an interesting series of letters to the 
Independent, which were afterward collected and pub- 
Nshed in book form under the title, “The Land of the 
Pueblos.” Another series, the gleanings of travel along 
the Mediterranean and in Constantinople, “The Storied 
Bea,” had also a flattering reception from the public. 
These were the best known of her works, which ‚were 
many and varied. Mrs. Wallace excelled in that almost 
lost art, letter writing, and many of her friends still re- 
egret that legend which she always appended to her 
briefest notes— ‘Burn all.” 

She was the daughter of Maj. I. C. Elston of Craw- 
fordsville, where she was born in 1830. She married 
Gen. Lew Wallace in 1852 and died Oct. 2, 1907, surviving 
"ber husband a little over a year and a half. 

Caroline Brown (Caroline V. Krout) is another of the 
coterie of Crawfordsville writers, which includes Gen. 
end Mrs. Wallace, the late Maurice Thompson and Mere- 
dith Nicholson. She is the daughter of the late Caroline 
Vancleave Krout and Robert Kennedy Krout. She took 
her pen name from her mother's maiden name, Caroline 
Brown, a daughter of the late Ryland T. Brown, pro- 
fessor of natural sciences in Butler College, for years 
state z ologist, the author of a physiology long used in 
the public schools of the United States and chemist In 
chtef in the Department of Agriculture under President 
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‚ family, his great-grandfather having been one of five 
men chosen by President Washington to locate the cap- 
| ital of the state. 

She received careful training at home from both par- 
ents, her father being an alumnus of Wabash College 
of the class of 1848, taking the honors of his class in 
Greek, and for a short time tutor in Latin at Butler. 

| From him she inherited both a taste for the classics, 
excelling in Latin, of which she read much, and in his- 
tory, which is evident in all her books. Her mother 
was a woman of wide reading, especially in the early 
Victorian poets, Keats and Shelly, notably. With’ her 
taste for languages and literature, Caroline Krout also 
had what was unusual in minds of this bent, proficiency 
in mathematics. 

As Mary Johnston said of herself, “She grew up In a 
library.” Like that eminent woman writer, also, her 
mother died when she was yet a girl in her teens, and 
she was mother to a family of small children, head of | 
her father's household, managing and caring for them 
until they grew up. Having a fine soprano volce, at the 


time of her mother's death she was fitting herself to 
‚ make music a profession, but gave this up because of 
her exacting home dutles. For five years she taught, at 
first in the high school of Crawfordsville, and after- 
ward, from preference, in the grades. Later she studied 
stenography and was for a time assistant court stenog- 
rapher. All this time she was reading and studying 
every spare moment. She took up writing, at first, as 
an occupation during convalescence after a long Iliness, 
and surprised her family by announcing “that she had 
in her bureau drawer more than twenty short stories.’ 
These she was made to produce, and most of them 
were readily accepted and paid for. 

Her first serious work was a serles of short stories 
based upon the legends of Robin Hood—several being her 
own invention, first published in St. Nicholas, and col- 
lected under the title of “Bold Robin and His Merry 
Men.” 

At this time a story which appeared in the Cosmo- 
politan, “Under the Shadow of Tyburn Tree,” based 
upon a peculiar phase of the English criminal lew in the 
time of Charles II, attracted much attention. Her first 
book, “Knights of Fustian,” related to the knighta of the 
Golden Circle in Indiana during the civil war. While 
treating political conditions accuratel® and forcibly, it 
abounds in fine descriptions of the natural beauty of the 
state. Of this book President Roosevelt wrote her: 
“You have given far and away the best account of that 
phase of the civil war that has yet been written.” 


Second Book Has Misadventure, 


Her second book, “The We-a Trail,” had a strange 
misadventure. She had spent many months coliecting 
her material, visiting Vincennes to secure local color, 
ard the book was almost finished when she learned that 
Maurice Thompson had been engaged upon one dealing 
with the same place and period—‘‘Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes.” Good friends, residents of the same town, 
neither knew what the other was writing. But the prior 
acceptance of Mr. Thompson’s story delayed the pub- 
lication of hers for several years. It was very succeas- 
ful, however, and is included among the standard his- 
torical novels recommended to students of American 

| history. 

: Her latest work, which has just been published by 

| D OF Page & Co. of Boston, also deals with the French 

{ history of the Illinois country and the Wabash. The 
title is, “Dionis of the White Veil.” Dionis, a novice 
senf okt from France with a company of missionary — 


 prlestsland mins, being the central figure aff a dramati 


aid stírring tale, the historical features of which have 
been studied with all the care and labor that character- 
izes Caroline Brown's work. 


Evaleen Stein of Lafayette is one of the most eminent } 


of the women of the state. Eminently modest and retir- 
ing, gifted in many ways, she is greatly esteemed by a 
large circle of those familiar with her fine qualities of 


i 


mind and character, her talent and her great personal i 


charm. She inherited from her father her literary gifts, 
who, with his brother, contributed to the magazines best 
known in those days, Graham's and the Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

When asked for some data concerning her work, she 
made this characteristic reply: “I wish I knew some- 
thing interesting to tell about myself, but I'm afraid 
there isn't anything.” 

What she has accomplished quite disproves this, as 
will be shown. Miss Stein was born and has always 
lived in Lafayette, where she is most assuredly not “a 
prophet without honor in her own country,” her fellow 
townsmen, as is customary with the literature loving 
Hoosier, taking pride in her career. 

She was educated there in both a private and the 
public schools. She ls as clever with the brush as with 
the pen, and studied also in the Art Institute in Chicago. 
Her first book was a collection of poems brought out by 
Copeland & Day of Boston and called, “One Way to the 
Woods.” Shortly after this she received an offer from 
a writer of child's stories, a beginner, to collaborate in 
making a book, he to write in prose, she in verse. She 
had by that time come into notice as a contributor to St. 
Nicholas. She declined to enter into this proposed ar- 
rangement, but it inspired her to see what she could do 
herself as a writer of stories for children. The experi- 
ment was wholly successful, and the book, “The Page or 
Count Raymond,” was published the following Christmas 


in St. Nicholas. The reception of the story was so 
corálal that she wrote others, which appeared in book 
form, brought out under the title “Troubadour Tales.” 
A year later her second book of poems appeared— 
“Among the Trees Again’—and this was followed by 
two more stories for children; ‘Gabriel and the) Hour 
Book” and "A Little Shepherd of Provence.” The latter 
was dedicated to her friend, Miss Anna Nicholas, who 
has always been the loyal patron of the writing women 
of the state. Miss Stein’s “Troubadour Tales” received 
the merited compliment of being placed upon the list 
selected for the Young People’s Reading Circle of the 


- state, while “A Little Shepherd of Provence” is on the 


list for the coming year. 

Miss Stein possesses a fine and delicate imagination, 
a deep understanding and an intense appreciation of 
nature. These characteristics, evident In her prose, are 
especially marked in her verse, which is also exquisitely 


musica! and abounding in tender feeling. Her work as | 


an artist has been mentioned, and while she excels both 
in studies from life—in drawing and as a colorist—sha 
may be said to have revived the beautiful art of illumi- 
nation, recelving orders for work of this sort from many 
parts of the country, 


Of late Miss Stein has been much interested in the | 


poetry of old Japan and has made a collection of literal 
translations for the old anthologies which she has been 
rendering into verse, 
been already published., 

Gene Stratton Porter, one of the most popular of the 
young generation of writers, the sales of whose books 


have run up into the thousands, says of herself: . | 
“I was born in this state, have always lived here and 

hope to die here. It is my belief that to do strong work 

any writer must stick to the things he truly knows, thr 

simple, common things of life as he has lived them. F 

I stick to Indiana.” Y Í 


a smail collection of which has , 
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m long line of, schoolmasters. “He: mother was, 

ate Wochen describes her, “a little pink Holland 

woman, weighing ninety pounds!’ She was passionately 

fond of flowers, a was the mother of twelve healthy 
children, of whom Gene Stratton was the youngest. 
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She was not a college graduate, her education being, 


to quote her own words again, “mostly homemade and 
handmade.” Her father belleved that college training 
tended to destroy originality in a mind possessing “even 
a touch of literary ability.’ 

Before she began her career as an author, Gene 
Stratton Porter held editorial positions on the staff of 
Outing and Recreation, being one of that great company 
of young writers and artists who have gone to New 
York to seek their fortunes. Her first book, “The Song 
of the Cardinal,” was illustrated by her own pictures, 
fine photographs from nature. The inspiration of this 
book was finding a bird dead in the road, ruthlessly shot. 
Her second book had an inspiration almost as poetical— 
the feather of a vulture fluttering at her feetlas she was 
studying and photographing a flock of the birds. 
“Freckles,” the story of an Irish lad who, after many 
tribulations, attaing the rewards he has earned, ls in 
great demand for school libraries, and has had a sale of 
over 100,000 copies, It was followed by a book for girls, 
"A Girl of the Limberlost,'” the scene of which is laid 
in the Michigan woods, It Is optimistic in tone, and the 
Boston Transcript has pronounced it “redolent with the 
scent of the forests, bright with the flashing colora of 
flowers and butterfly moth and bird, vibrant with the 
murmur of winds and waters, astir with all the natural 
life in the middle West.” 


Mrs. Porter Is Prolific. 


Other books dealing exclusively with nature are 
“Birds of the Bible,” cover and lining of which she de- 
signed, and “What I Have Done With Birds,” which ap- 
peared serially in an Eastern journal. In the last seven 
years Mrs. Stratton Porter has published seven books, 
the elghth being now in press, of which, owing to the 
great popularity of her previous books, an immense first 
edition will be issued. Gene Stratton Porter believes in 
herself and her work—an incentive to effort, proof 
against rebuff and disappointment, and confesses that 
she has “no society, no fads, no extravagances, no ear- 
marks of genius,” but calls herself ‘just a common, plod- 
ding person, who dreads to Meet strangers because of 
the Inevitable disappointment to them.” 

Her many friends, however, will hardly concur in this 


opinion. Her chief amusement she declares to be het 


work. Remarkably prepossessing in appearance, a hand- 
gome, vigorous type of womanhood, she lives most of the 
time in the country, where she finds “the servant ques- 
tion the most impossible thing Imaginable, writing, pho- 


tographing, printing the pictures from her own plates. 


painting her own water colors and designing many of her 
book covers, she also keeps a housé of fourteen rooms 
in good order, feeding and clothing her family, oftern 
acting as cook for months at a time. 
siders “the greatest fun alive,” and is a firm believer 
in the new faith that “fun must come out of work.” 


As “The Country Contributor,” Jullet Virginia Strauss. 


is widely known throughout the whole country. Her peo- 
ple were Virginians, but she was born in Rockville, Jan. 
7, 1863, and was married to Isaac R. Strouse, now editor 
oí the Rockville Tribune, Dec. 22, 1881. The discrepancy 


between the spelling of the surname by the husband and - 


wife grew out of a pecullar circumstance. As the ear 
settlers of the country persistently mispronounced 
German name, the elder Strouse adopted a form of € 


ing that left no doubt as to the prounclation. n 
adhered the new form, but his wife preferred r- 
rect German, revived it and has since used it, 


Asa i gh-spirited, fearless schoolg.rl Julia 


All this she con- i 
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spondent of tl Cincir-nat! Commercial, went to the school 
to hear the Friday afternoon exercises. Juliet Humphreys 
read an essay which pleased him greatly. Mr. Beadle 
had returned to his old home in Rockville and bought the 
Tribune, of which Mr. Strouse became local editor. This 
was in 1879. He invited Miss Humphreys to write for the 
paper, telling her that she had talent, “and to see her 
work in print would help her.” She accepted the invi- 
tation and wrote occasional articles over the pen name 
“La Gitant,” which her future husband put into type. 
She was then but 16 years of age. The husband ulti- 
mately acquired a half interest in the paper to which 
his wife had been a contributor. In order to help him, 
she began from that time to work regularly on the staff, 
writing local news, sketches, editoriais, “anything to 
help, and she did help,” as her husband gratefully admits. 

She also wrote a great deal of verse at this time, 
which appeared in the old Sunday edition of the Indi- 
anapolis Journal. When her husband became sole editor 
of the Tsibune she edited a department, *Squibs and 
Sayings,” which she has kept up for twenty years with- 
out a break. This feature, very popular from its incep- 
tion, attracted the attention of the editor of an Indi- 
anapolis newspaper and resulted in an engagement for a 
series of articles which have appeared in that paper 
every Saturday for some years. These articles, in turn, 
came to the notice of the editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and for several years she has, conducted a de- 
partment and contributed stories to that and other pub- 
lications. Her one book, “The Ideas ofila Plain Country 
Woman,’ was published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Mrs. Strauss is a woman of striking beauty, but con- 
fesses to timidity, not relishing the society of strangers. 

There is a hoary tradition that literary women are 
lacking in all the domestic graces and virtues. Tho 
“Country Contributor,” like Caroline Brown and Gene 
Stratton Porter, is another refutation of this mistaken 
belief, Mrs. Strauss, much of the time, has done her 
own housework and cared for her family faithfully and 
well, neglecting nothing that oould contribute to their 
comfort and happiness. By one who knew her most in- 
timately she has been pronounced “ons ¡of the most un- 
selfish of women.” Thousands of other wives, mothers 
and homemakers profit by her homely. practical wisdom, 
and with her it is not theory but the wisdom of thorough 
experience. She is at her best, however, ‘when she 
writes of nature, the woods and fields which she loves 
passionately and understands, and many bits of descrip- 
tion from her random sketches are worthy to live as 
permanent literature. 

Anna Farquahr Bergengren was born in Brookville, 
another of those literary centers, which boasts of being 
the birthplace of John Hay and Maurice Thompson, and 
there Lew Wallace spent his childhood. | 

She is the daughter of John Hensen and Frances Mary 
Farquahr, and was born Dec. 26, 1865. She was educated 
in Indlanapolis and Europe. Having a fine. soprano voice 
she studied for the stage in the expectation of fitting 
herself for grand opera. She taught music for a time in 
Chicago, but had the misfortune to lose her voice, finally, 
from overstudy. She wrote at this time regularly for the 
Boston Transcript, the Detroit Free Press and the Spring- 
| field Republican, and during her residence in London 
and Paris was correspondent for the Boston Transcript. 
At a later period, until 1902, she was nen: editor 
of the National Magazine. Her first novel, “The Protes- 
| sor’s, Daughter,” appeared in 1899, and it k said that with 
the proceeds from this book she paid of the mortgage 
on her mother's home — | 

A second book, “ re Boston Experieices,” was pub- 
lished in the same yeat, "The Devil's Hough” in 1901, 
“Her Washington Expefiences” in 1902 and “An Evans 
of Suffolk” in 1904. Shd has been a freqient contributor 
ru. sngazines. She maried Jan. 26, 1909, Raloh Withatm 


mom tato for Miura; m A ON On a 
sion the in. John H. Beadle, for year Westren corre- | 


anita astat and critic)/who has also 
m several novels, | -4 \ 

aring hei residence in Indianapolis Anna Farquahr- 
a at favorite socially, having a wide cirdle of 


f friends, and with much personal attractiveness were 


added a charming pe and brilliant conversational 
powers. She Is living In/Boston. 
Be baer, entia “The Yoko” appeared, which 
A Ai conmendation from eminent men 
of all dona E A pet eRpecially2 from clergymen 
tivity: CE Bun: It dealth with the Egyptian cap- 
Strona FRA a et énd in its fidelity to history, its 
ur Aiea mE and literary excellence was 
abeth Miller, w rkableļbook. The author's name, Eliz- 
surprise when Te me a familiar one, and there was great 
of a young girl En. nat It an ltñS first: book 
near New Ross, 1 A Miller was born on a farm 
of whith 14 Crawfordsvit Ma año ner Bent 
tda with end colony ee RO Claim 
its celebrity Both, u of writers which gave that place 
dential He a E er mother and her father Possessed 
y taste, her mother especially wielding an 
exceptionally trenchant and fluent pen, EEE 

Her father removed to Indianapolis in 1883 with the 
{intention of giving his four chlidren better educational 
advantages than they had hitherto enjoyed. Elizabeth 
being but five years old, and under age for admission to 
the public schools, was sent first to St. Patrick's parochial 
school, afterward attending the public schools, complet- 
ing the course, She graduated and then took a partial 
course at Butler College, irvington. 

She traveled extensively over Canada, Mexico and 
the United States, and during these tours contributed 
letters and verses to the Indianapolis papers. She spent 
the summer of 1901 in Gorham, Me., where she began 
“The Yoke.” It is told tHat the story was suggested by 
a picture of the children éf Israel in their captivity, the 
plot being suggested to har by her brother, Lieut. Percy 
Miller, a brilliant and gi{ted young soldier who, after 
service in the Philippines,|died at the presidio, near San 
Francisco. The success of the book was immediate and 
well sustained, and was [followed in 1906 by “Saul of 
Tarsus” and by “The City of Delight’ in 1908. In June 
of the latter year she mariied Oren 8. Hack, a successful 
young attorney of Indianapolis. She has two children, a 
daughter, Virginla, 2 years of age, and John, a baby of 
ten months. o 

Elizabeth Miller is extremely modest in telling of her 
achievements, and says, With charming nalvete: 

“My tastes are entirely domestic, I suppose timidity, 
or some other inadaptability, disqualified me for society 
and for public life. I amuse myself by working in my 
flower garden in the summer,and by planning It in the 
winter. Music and reading are also great pleasures.” 

Her husband Is not only an attorney but also a large 
land owner, farming on allarge scale, and in this, also, 
Elizabeth Miller is deeply) interested, 

When asked as to her amusements in addition to the 
foregoing, she said: 

“When my babies allow, me leisure, I rend Tennyson, 
Sidney Lanter, Tolstoy, Jbseph Conrad and Stevenson. 
My stories require much résearch, most of which is done 
before the plot formulates.) While I write I read modern 
classics; specifically, tranblations of the Russian and 


Polish writers, to exclude all modernity and to maintain 
atmosphere, and the serious tone, I suppose. My hours 
are long and I rewrite many times, doing all of the 
typing, to the final copy, myself.” 

One of the best of the long list of historical novels by 
Indiana writers is “Hearts Haven,” dealing with the 
Rappist settlement at Harihonle, /the precursor of New 
Harmony, of which Robert! Dale Owen and his brother 
were for some time moving] spjrils. The book is writ 
with high finish—a graceful! easy style—care being take 
as to accuracy, the chara ters strongly del eated, the 
action beine Infnnaniw- Araratiecind the dewlopment or 
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